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in arts and science. With the exception of the examinations in
the Faculty of Medicine, the university was prepared to examine
any candidate, whether he had pursued a recognised course in some
institution of university rank, or whether he had been prepared by
private tuition. At the same time, a Convocation consisting of
graduates of the university was formed and given a share in the
administration of the university.
The new arrangement provoked much criticism. Matthew
Arnold described the University of London as "a mere collegium,
or Board of Examiners," which gave no teaching itself but only
examined for degrees. He believed that the teaching function of a
university was far more important than that of examining, and
urged that University College and King's College should be brought
into full relationship with the university. Arnold's criticisms were
but the forerunners of others which were more bitter in tone.
The first move towards reform came from Convocation, which
in 1877 asked the Senate to consider means of strengthening the
connection between the affiliated colleges and the university, and
promoting in an efficient manner the ideals of sound learning and a
liberal education. It should be remembered that it was at this
time that the question of admitting women to the examinations and
degrees of the University of London was being discussed. In the
following year, Convocation adopted a number of resolutions which
they presented to the Senate. These included a recommendation
that the courses of study at those institutions which furnished candi-
dates for London degrees should be brought into closer connection
with the Senate. Convocation also urged the foundation of uni-
versity Chairs in certain studies and the development of post-gradu-
ate work and research. The Senate, unshaken in its belief in the
examination system, showed little sympathy towards the proposals.
In the Faculty of Medicine, events were moving to a crisis.
London provided a number of famous hospitals in which students
from the medical schools could obtain excellent training in practical
medicine and surgery. Unfortunately these institutions were unable
to provide an equally effective training in general science. The
candidate who wished to obtain a medical degree at London had
first to show, at the matriculation stage, that he had reached a good
standard in his general education, and then the preliminary exam-
ination demanded from him a considerable knowledge of general
science. The scientific training given in the endowed grammar-
schools was so unsatisfactory that very few candidates were able